we THE legitimate object of government is to do for a 
community of people whatever they need to have 

done, but cannot do at all, or cannot so well do, for 

themselves in their separate and individual capacities.” 


_ to a nation, man has nations that can 
speak for him. Belonging to a religion, man has 
religions that can speak for him. Belonging to an 
economic and social order, man has economic or 
political orders than can speak for him. But 
belonging to the human race, man is without 
a spokesman.” 


S, says Norman Cousins in this significant commentary on our time. He makes clear 
that a spokesman for man in this age is possible and that world citizenship can become 
a reality. In many ways, this book can be called a definition of hope for man, because it 
demonstrates the need, the reasonableness, the justice of a world organization capable of 
speaking for all men. ) 

Mr. Cousins has visited the places where history has been most urgently in the 
making—such places as Korea, Hiroshima, India, Bikini. With an unusual awareness he 
has observed the basic reactions of many races to world issues. And from what he has seen 
_and heard, he has written a book which illuminates the central problems of our day 

and provides a guidepost for the future. $3.50 
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CALIFORNIA 
UWF of California 
1380 Bush Street 
San Francisco 9, California 


ILLINOIS 
UWF of Illinois 
116 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Iowa 
UWF of Iowa 
215 Hershey Building 
Muscatine, Iowa 


MARYLAND 
UWF of Maryland 
2408 North Charles Street 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


MINNESOTA 
UWF of Minnesota 
World Affairs Center 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


New ENGLAND 
UWF of New England Regional Council 
100 Barber Avenue 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


NEw JERSEY 
UWF of New Jersey 
45 Clinton Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


New York 
UWF of New York 
129 West 52nd Street 
New York 19, New York 


Oun10 
UWF of Ohio 
Mr. Fred Shepard 
277 East Mill Street 
Akron 8, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UWF of Philadelphia Area Council 
1520 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


UWF of Pittsburgh Area Council 
706 Century one 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WASHINGTON 
UWF of Washington 
1505 Potter Street 
Richland, Washington 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Mr. William Rodd, Legis. Director 
132 3rd Street, S.E. 
Washington 3, D.C. 
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Somewhat Altered Bricker Bill 


Introduced in Eighty -Third Congress@ 


AUTHOR PROPOSES TO DEFINE EXACT RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UN AND U.S. 


The proposed Bricker amendment to 
the Constitution to set definite limits to 
the treaty making power of the President 
and “to protect American Constitutional 
rights” was introduced in altered form in 
the new Congress, Jan. 7. 

The amendment, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, is co-sponsored by sixty-three 
Senators, including Sen. Bricker, the 
Ohio Republican. 

SJR 130, the title of a similar bill in 
the last Congress, had fifty-nine signers, 
forty-four of them Republicans and _fif- 
teen Democrats. The new bill is signed 
by the same number of Republicans but 
four more Democrats: Clyde R. Hoey 
(N. C.), Allen J. Ellender (La.), Robert 
S. Kerr (Okla.) and Warren G. Magnu- 
son (Wash.). 

Text of the four important sections 
of the amendment follows: 

“secTION 1. A provision of a treaty 
which denies or abridges any right 
enumerated in this Constitution shall not 
be of any force or effect. 

“sec. 2. No treaty shall authorize or 
permit any foreign power or any inter- 
national organization to supervise, con- 
trol, or adjudicate rights of citizens of 
the United States within the United 
States enumerated in this Constitution or 
any other matter essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

“sec. 3. A treaty shall become effec- 
tive as internal law in the United States 
only through the enactment of appro- 
priate legislation by the Congress. 

“sec. 4. All executive or other agree- 
ments between the President and any 
international organization, foreign power, 
or official thereof shall be made only in 
the manner and to the extent to be pre- 
scribed by law. Such agreements shall 
be subject to the limitations imposed on 
treaties, or the making of treaties, by 
this article.” 

In presenting his bill to Congress, 
Sen. Bricker said it was his intention to 
define the exact relationship between the 
United States and the United Nations. 


A special committee has been ap- 


Cover photo—Brett Archive 


pointed by UWF to report on the new 
Bricker amendment at the National Ex- 
ecutive Council meeting in Washington, 
Jan. 24-25. Philip Amram, Washington 
lawyer, is chairman of the committee. 


e Senators Support UN 
Wisconsin Senator Alexander Wiley, 
Republican, ex-Maryland Senator 


Herbert R. O’Conor, Democrat, in De- 
cember advised the American people not 
to allow recent revelations of alleged 
Communists on the staff of the United 
Nations to impair either their faith or 
support of the UN. 

Both men have been leaders in the 
movement in the United States to rid the 
United Nations Secretariat of United 


— EAST MEETS WEST 


Upper left shows UWF delegates Helen 


Photos above were taken at the Asian Congress for World Federation, Nov. 3-6 (see page 19). 
Callbeck of Oakland and Clare and Ronald 
McLaughlin of Minneapolis at a working session of the conference. Lord Boyd-Orr shares a 
joke, above right, with President Morito of Hiroshima University. Below left the McLaughlins 
visit the Cenotaph in Hiroshima and view the names of the victims of the Hiroshima atomic 
| explosion. Right photo catches delegates of all nations at work for world peace. 
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States citizens of present or past Com- 
munist sympathies. Senator O’Conor, 
who declined to run for re-election this 

year, was a member of the Senate Inter- 
7 Security subcommittee that dealt with 

he question. Senator Wiley, the new 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, had been quoted several times as 
warning the UN that unless it took posi- 
tive steps to rectify the situation Con- 
gress might withhold funds from the UN. 

In a strongly worded statement the 
Senator from Maryland charged that the 
enemies of the United States and the UN 
hoped that the U.S. would make the mis- 
take of stigmatizing “all loyal United 
States employees of the U.N.” 

These people, he said, “want us to 
withdraw our support of the United 
Nations and thus destroy its effectiveness 
as an instrument against aggression and 
for peace.” 

He admitted that the faith of the 
American people had been shaken by his 
committee's disclosures, but added: 

“Even such an unsavory condition 
as has been disclosed—which can and 
must be corrected—should not be per- 
mitted to tear down or endanger the 
structure of the international cooperation 
which has been so laboriously erected.” 

On separate occasions—in a 


> printed in The Christian Science 


two 


lonitor on Dec. 30 and in a statement 
n Jan. 8 to the “Committee of Tampa” 
(Fla.)—Sen. Wiley denied reports that 
he favored withholding support next year 
from the UN and stated instead that he 
considered the UN “absolutely the cor- 
nerstone of American foreign policy.” 
(For excerpts from The Christian Science 
Monitor letter see box on this page.) 

The statement to the Committee of 
Tampa came five days after that group 
had launched a campaign in Tampa to 
obtain 20,000 signatures on a telegram 
to Sen. Wiley urging him to “exert his 
influence to have United States funds 
withdrawn unless something is done to 
keep subversives and spies out of that 
organization.” 

The committee originally termed it- 
self the “Support Wiley Proposal Com- 
mittee” and was launched on Jan. 3 amid 
cries that “this thing can set afire a whole 
nation,” and “we are trying to sell Amer- 
icanism.” The Greater Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce was sponsor of the com- 
mittee. 

By Jan. 8, when Sen. Wiley wired 
the committee that he had not authorized 
the use of his name with any movement 

elating to the United Nations, 12,000 
had been collected. 
The Wiley telegram read: 

“I have supported United Nations 

since its inception and continue to sup- 
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port it with all my heart and soul. I have 
never personally proposed or recom- 
mended or suggested or urged that the 
United States withdraw from UN or 
sever appropriations to the UN. 

“I did, however, issue a strong word 
of caution to the UN in that, according 
to reports which I had already received, 
certain members of Congress very defi- 
nitely planned to introduce a rider to cut 
off UN funds unless an adequate security 
procedure were set up. 

“I appreciate efforts of any patriotic 
citizen anywhere in the country to alert 
his fellow citizens to the menace to 
America’s national security from the pres- 
ence of Communists in UN or anywhere 
else within this land. However, I have 
never given authorization to any group 
anywhere at any time to utilize my name 
in connection with any organized move- 
ment relating to United Nations, or for 
that matter, any other subject. 

“Support of the United Nations is 
absolutely the cornerstone of American 
foreign policy, and I definitely would not 
want to see any one utilize my name to 


attack United Nations. I have every hope 
that with sound judgment on part of 
State Department and UN officials this 
subversion problem can be met decisively 
so that it will never be necessary for any 
drastic action to be taken on the floor of 
Congress. 

“I have written to Tampa group 
advising it that in my judgment the Con- 
gress is sufficiently aware of this prob- 
lem. I hope this serves to clarify the 
subject but will be glad to answer any 
further inquiry.” 

Upon receipt of Senator Wiley’s tele- 
gram the committee announced several 
changes in plans. The name of the group 
was changed to the “Citizens Commit- 
tee,” Senator Wiley’s name was removed 
from the telegram and the words “your 
proposal” were changed to “a proposal.” 
The drive for signatures was to continue 
with the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentative as addressee. 

UWF of Florida played a prominent 
part in bringing the activities of the 
“Wiley Committee” to Senator Wiley’s 
attention. Other opposition to the com- 


. . . 

This is an appropriate time for 
me to share with you my great faith 
in the United Nations. . . 


“As an American and a Repub- 
lican, I am deeply proud that we have 
taken leadership in the effort to make 
the United Nations work. This is a 
task which we owe to history . . . we 
know that our security and liberties 
permit no other course. ... 

“In these past seven years, we 
have learned much about the road to 
peace. ... 


“The road is rougher than we 
hoped it would be when we signed 
the Charter in 1945. We have lost 
some of the buoyant enthusiasm of 
those days, but we have gained the 
determined courage of a battle-tested 
veteran. ... 

“T know as never before that this 
nation cannot stand alone... . It must 
strengthen its freedom now through 
fullest participation in and support for 
the United Nations. 

“My task is unfinished. The task 
of men is never finished. To Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., I have con- 
fidence in turning over my official re- 
sponsibilities. Carrying forward the 
task of peace is an assignment which 
enriches significance in history and 
adds new meaning to faith.” 

Ambassador Warren R. Aus- 
tin, Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation radio talk, Dec. 27, 
1952 


“Now, the major thesis of your 
article is that the American people 
still support the UN and that they 
demonstrated it most recently in a 
Gallup Poll. I welcomed the results of 
that poll, too. 

“Be assured that I feel that you 
are right in saying that there is indeed 
a mandate for the new Republican 
administration to give the UN its full- 
est support... . 

“I supported the idea of a UN 
years before the organization was 
formally established. 

“I have supported it since its 
creation. 

“I intend to continue to support 
it. 

“T have voted for every dime that 
has ever been requested for the UN, 
and I shall continue to vote for ade- 
quate appropriations for the UN. 

“T shall defend the UN against 
any unfair criticisms or abuses. 

“T shall not lose my faith in the 
UN. I shall urge others to maintain 
high their faith. 

“At the same time, as a friend 
of the UN, I shall not put blinders 
on my own eves. I shall not, and I 
don’t believe that you really want to 
ignore flaws in the UN. 

“I think you will agree with me 
thate the best friend of the UN is he 
who seeks to improve it.” 

Sen. Alexander Wiley in a 
Letter to The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Dec. 30, 1953 3 
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mittee came from C, J. Hardee, Jr., sec- 
retary of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in Tampa. 

Mr. Hardee charged that the Wiley 
committee idea was the work of three 
men in Tampa, headed by Lt. Gen. 
Sumter Lowry, “who have fought the UN 
since it was begun in San Francisco.” 
Mr. Hardee proposed a substitute tele- 
gram, the text of which follows: 


“We abhor the infiltration of sub- 
versives and American Communists in 
the UN and believe that the Congress 
should insist that disloyal and subversive 
Americans not be carried on the UN 
payroll. We reaffirm our belief in the 
principles of the UN. We now, more than 
ever, feel the need for a strong interna- 
tional organization dedicated to peace 
and freedom. We denounced the forces 
of fear, bigotry, and reaction which now 
seek to destroy the UN whether disguised 
as American super-patriots or Communist 
subversives. We favor positive demo- 
cratic action in full cooperation with all 
freedom-loving nations to achieve an 
eternity of peaceful program for all man- 


kind.” 


e Towards Disarmament 


Benjamin V. Cohen, United States 
representative on the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission, on Jan. 15 called 
upon the governments of all nations to 
recognize their equal stake in finding the 
solution to world-wide disarmament. 

In a letter to President Truman ac- 
companying his report on the work of 
the commission, Ambassador Cohen 
warned at the same time against enticing 
recalcitrant nations into disarmament 
agreements by linguistic sleight of hand 

“Excessive zeal to obtain agreements 
which gloss over rather than resolve these 
differences may even increase the ten- 
sions and fears that stand in the way of 
necessary agreement,” he said. “Until 
others are willing to disarm, the free and 
law-abiding nations of the world must 
maintain the armed strength necessary to 
deter aggression.” 

Mr. Cohen reported to the President 
that while there had been limitations to 
the effectiveness of the UN Disarmament 
Commission, nevertheless the group had 
“contributed significantly” to an under- 
standing of the disarmament problem 
during the past year. 

He accused the Soviet Union of 
using obstructive tactics and “elusive 
phantom proposals” in place of the con- 
structive proposals by the United States, 
Britain and France. 

Mr. Cohen intimated that the Soviets 
and other nations that did not enter into 
a workable disarmament agreement were 
mis-gauging their own self interest, “for, 
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as new instruments of warfare may be 
developed which would far surpass pre- 
vious weapons in terms of sheer destruc- 
tiveness, it becomes imperative that all 
nations re-examine their self-interest in 
these problems . . . At stake is the sur- 
vival of our common humanity.” 

In the same letter Mr. Cohen sub- 
mitted his resignation from the Commis- 
sion to President Truman. 

Previously, on Jan. 9, the State De- 
partment announced that a secret disar- 
mament study by a panel of experts had 
been completed and submitted to the 
outgoing Secretary of State, Dean Ache- 
son, 

The panel was formed last April un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, N. J. It was 
to make recommendations for U.S. policy 
toward the UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion. The new Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, has inherited the panel’s 
findings. 


Other panel members were Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush of the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington; President John Dickey of 
Dartmouth College; Allen .W. Dulles, 
deputy director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency; and Dr. Joseph E. John- 
son of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 


e Shuford in Europe 


Helen Shuford, executive director of 
UWF, left January 1 for Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, to attend meetings of the 
Executive Committee and Executive 
Council of the World Movement for 
World Federal Government January 3 
and 4. Plans were discussed for holding 
a joint World Movement Parliamentary 
Assn. for World Government meeting. 

Miss Shuford, who remained in Eu- 
rope until January 20, visited federal- 
ist leaders in Copenhagen, Paris and 
London. 

In London she was the guest of Per 
Hackkerup, M.P. and Secretary General 
of the Danish Movement and Chairman 
of the Danish Parliamentarians for World 
Government, and visited the House of 
Parliament where the Sixth Congress of 
the World Movement will be held Au- 
gust 23-30, 1953. A complete report of 
her trip will appear in the March 
FEDERALIST. 


e UN Lacks Funds 


The failure of governments to pay 
their share of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance program costs is seriously 
hampering the work of the Technical 
Assistance Board, David Owen, executive 
director, warned on Dec. 16. 

Mr. Owen said the board’s hope for 


a 1953 budget of $25,000,000 would 
probably have to be cut back. Last year 
far less, $18,824,642, was pledged by 
sixty-five countries, and of this $7,136,40 
still remains unpaid. 

In 1951, the program’s best year, 
fifty-five countries pledged $20,070,260. 
All but $331,600 was collected. The un- 
spent funds from that year enabled the 
board to carry on approved projects tor 
1952. But this kind of financing cannot 
go on for long without something giving 
way, Mr. Owen pointed out. It also ren- 
ders planning for the future almost im- 
possible. 

To Mr. Owen the foregoing only 
helped to emphasize a curious paradox 
in the current attitude of UN nations 
toward technical assistance. A review of 
the program undertaken by his. staff 
showed increased interest and more ap- 
peals for aid among the nations of the 
UN. This, coupled with diminishing in- 
come, he found “at once encouraging and 
disturbing.” 


e Charter Revision 

A resolution calling on the President 
to take immediate steps toward fixing a 
date and place for the building of a gen- 
eral conference to review the UN Char- 
ter was introduced in the U.S. Senate on 
Jan. 13 by Sen. Guy M. Gillette (Dem., 


Iowa). 


Denoted Senate Resolution 30, so 
Gillette’s bill has been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The bill is of unusual interest in that 
it calls for the review conference now 
rather than in 1955-6, as proposed by 
section 3, article 109 of chapter XVIII 
of the United Nations Charter. 

Section 1 of the same article pro- 
vides that a review conference may be 
held if approved by two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and 
of seven members of_the Security Coun- 
cil. It is to this section that the Gillette 
resolution alludes. 

Section 3 of the Charter provides 
that the proposal to call a review con- 
ference must be placed on, the General 
Assembly agenda before the end of its 
tenth annual session (1955) if a review 
conference has not already been held. At 
that time only a simple majority in the 
General Assembly and seven votes in the 
Security Council will be necessary to call 
the review conference. 

To become effective, amendments to 
the Charter must be approved by two- 
thirds of the conference and then ratified 
“in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional processes” by two-thirds o 
the United Nations, including all the pe 
manent members of the Security Counci 
(i.e., China, France, U.K., U.S. and 
U.S.S.R.) 
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Field Conference Organizes Material 


For 53 Branch & Chapter Programming 


THIRTY-FOUR PERSONS GIVE TWO-DAY ATTENTION TO FIELD PROBLEMS 


Thirty-four people representing 
eighteen states, the National office, and 
UWF’s Student Division attended the 
National Field Conference in New York 
City, December 28-29. 

Chief among the resolutions passed 
and acted upon was the proposal to pre- 
pare educational material for chapter 
meetings on the United Nations and re- 
lated topics. Scheduled to be released 


Ne 
Sidney Nelson 
Sidney Nelson, former instructor in sociology 
at Brooklyn College (N.Y.), has been ap- 
pointed executive director of UWF of New 
York. For the past five years, Mr. Nelson 
has served as executive director of Youth 
United, a social agency serving eight Brook- 
lyn settlement houses. 


and mailed to branches and chapters by 
March 1, the material will be organized 
under seven headings: Charter revision 
(prepared by Edward W. McVitty), sur- 
vey of specialized agencies of the UN 
(Rodney Shaw), opposition to the UN 
(Peter Cooper), European federation 
(Andrew Crichton), evolution of the 
UN (Marion MeVitty), colonialism (Her- 
bert Myers) and Atlantic Union and 
eo" federation (Thomas Burton). 

A sub-committee was named to ex- 
amine and coordinate the program, mem- 
bers of which are Rodney Shaw, Samuel 
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Dudley, Peter Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. 


.R. W. Dole, Lucy Law, Henry Austin, 


Donald Wilson and ex-officio, Sam Lever- 
ing and Edward W. McVitty. 


It was emphasized that this material 
will be mostly for the use of chapter pro- 
gramming. It is hoped, according to the 
sub-committee, that out of this chapter 
education will come a stimulus to organ- 
ize with other community groups a study 
of the UN and world government. 

In addition to this discussion of pro- 


Each year the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, a clearing 
house for scholastic debating societies 
in the United States, selects the high 
schoo] debate problem of the year and 
then prepares a speakers manual 
giving all sides of the question. 

This year’s question, selected by 
a committee of representatives from 
twenty-five universities and colleges, 
seven state high school debating 
leagues and other forensic societies, is 
“What Form of International Organi- 
zation Should the United States Sup- 
port?” The manual is a two-volume 
paper-bound tome entitled “World 
Organization.” For the rest of the 
1952-53 school year, it will see heavy 
service as high schools and colleges in 
the states served by NuEA debate 
American participation in world or- 
ganizations. 

The debates are concerned with 
either of three propositions approved 
by the committee: 

1. Resolved: That the Atlantic 
Pact nations should form a federal 
union. 


2. Resolved: That the United 
States should take the initiative in 
forming a federal union of all nations. 

3. Resolved: That the United 
States should withdraw from the UN. 

Three debate questions for use 
by discussion groups were also ap- 
proved by the committee: 


Students Debate Internationalism 


gramming, attention was given to fund- 
raising methods with a report from 
Mrs. W. W. Bray, National finance chair- 
man, and Alan Green, member of the 
Writers Board for World Government 
and advertising agency head. 

Lucy Law, student president, an- 
nounced that there would be a Student 
Regional Conference at Harvard Univer- 
sity, April 17-19, which will be attended 
by students from all New England col- 
leges and universities. 


1. What have been the weak- 
nesses of past plans for world organi- 
zation? 

2. What functions should an ef- 
fective organization of nations assume? 


8. What forms of international 
organization appear practical at this 
time? 

The debate manual, published 
at NuEA’s headquarters in Columbia, 
Mo., was edited by Bower Aly, Pro- 
fessor of Speech at the University of 
Missouri. It contains original and re- 
printed articles by advocates and op- 
ponents of various approaches to world 
government, as well as comments by 
elected members of government and 
facts related to world organization. 


Many members of UWF are 
among the contributors. They include 
Alan Cranston, John C. Holt, II, Ralph 
G. Lindstrom, Vernon Nash, Charles 
C. Price and C. M. Stanley. 


Mr. Nash helped get the debate 
doing in November when he appeared 
on a national radio program from 
Chicago, Northwestern University Re- 
viewing Stand, as one of four panel 
members. The other speakers were: 
Adm. Harley Cope, USN (Ret.), di- 
rector, American Sovereignty Cam- 
paign, Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
Porter McKeever, executive director, 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations; 
and Clarence Streit, president, Fed- 
eral Union, Inc. 


oe 
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e Crime and Punishment 


World government has run into ob- 
stacles in the past but never smack into 
a zoning law. 

Harry Purvis, UWF of New York, 
whose sign atop his Brooklyn four-story 
plant caught the eye of a New York zon- 
ing authority, finds himself arguing the 
pros and cons of—“does a sign advocating 
world government come under the head- 
ing of commercial advertising?” 

The N. Y. Special Sessions Court in 
December convened to decide the exact 
legality of the situation which hinges on 
a New York zoning law prohibiting ad- 
vertising signs within 200 feet of a road 
designed as an arterial highway—in this 
case the Brooklyn approaches to the 
Manhattan Bridge. It recessed almost 
immediately at the request of the State 
of New York until further information 
could be prepared by the state authori- 
ties. 

During his short session in court, 
Purvis said that the area was littered 
with signs showing pretty girls advertis- 
ing soap or handsome gentlemen pointing 
out the value of this or that brand of 
cigarette. But, the city countered, the 
owners of these signs had been warned 
to remove them, with the exception of 
such signs as were there before January 
1941, the date on which the road was 
designed as an arterial highway. 

The local ordinance does allow 
buildings to exhibit signs designating the 
name and type of business carried on in- 
side, but the city maintained that since 
what Mr. Purvis was recommending 
wasn't being conducted on the premises, 
it was still a violation. 

Mr. Purvis’ predicament, and hence 
world government's, has lately become a 
cause celebre in and around Manhattan. 

Back in early September, The Herald 
Tribune ran the first news-story on the 
situation. Nothing further happened until 
the Nov. 27 issue of The New Yorker 
appeared on the newsstands. A_ two- 
column second lead in “Talk of the 
Town” light-heartedly recorded a trip to 
Brooklyn to see Mr. Purvis and his sign. 
It wasn't difficult to see which side they 
were on. 

That did it. 

The World Telegram & Sun on Dec. 
8 ran a feature story—“Idealist Wants 
Peace, but Starts a War.” On Dec. 22, 
The Brooklyn Eagle, The New York Post 
and The Jamaica (N. Y.) Press reported 
the trial. 

In early January, The Saturday Re- 
view added its considered opinion to the 
matter, with Mr. Cousins disclosing what 
he would have liked to have said in court 


had he been permitted to continue. Some- 
time in the midst of this press attention, 
Associated Press sent the story out on its 
wire service and it was picked up around 
the country. 

But newspapers weren't the only 
means of communication making the most 
of the cause. By mid-January Mr. Purvis 
had appeared on several radio and TV 


shows originating out of New York City, 
As THE FEDERALIST went to press, 
the case had been postponed a second 
time until late January at the request of 
the state authorities. The sign readin 
“For world peace we must remake the 
UN into a world government—A. Ein- 
stein, Join World Federalists, Call Judson 
6-1525” is, incidentally, still there. 


Abraham Lincoln made Ralph 
Lindstrom a federalist. He has lit- 
erally lived with Lincoln for some 
40 years, is a director of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Fellowship of Spring- 
field, Ill., and is president of the 
Lincoln Fellowship of So. Calif. As 
a speaker and historian, Mr. Lind- 
strom has constantly shown how 
Lincoln’s supreme purpose was to 
preserve the federal system of gov- 
ernment. 


Ralph Lindstrom 


Out of his years of research 
and study, Mr. Lindstrom has now 
completed a book, “Lincoln and 
Man’s Vast Future.” It cuts through 
the foggy confusions of sovereignty 
and makes clear what sovereignty is 
and what it isn’t, under Lincoln’s 
concept of the federal way—“the 
last best hope of earth.” 

As to the author: Ralph Lind- 
strom is an FFF—Founding Father 
of Federalism. In the decade before 
World War II, he was writing and 
talking on the necessity of world 
law for world affairs. He took an 
active part in Americans United 
and was one of the leaders who 
founded UWF at Asheville in 1947. 

From then until 1949 he was 
chairman of the UWF Policy Com- 
mittee and for four years served on 
the National Executive Committee. 

Soon after Asheville, Mr. Lind- 
strom launched UWF in California, 


A SCHOLAR AND A FEDERALIST 


making daytime and evening talks, 
organizing chapters and raising 
funds in scores of So. Calif. locali- 
ties. All this in addition to an 
important law practice, to civic re- 
sponsibilities, to his articles in the 
weekly magazine section of the 
Christian Science Monitor and oth- 
er publications and to his all-ab- 
sorbing and never-ceasing study of 
Lincoln. 

In the past few years the day- 
by-day problems of the organiza- 
tion have shifted to other shoulders. 
But he continues as UWF’s most 
potent spokesman in So. Calif. and 
he still finds time to take on its 
problems. To his office in Los An- 
geles and to his home in Beverly 
Hills, federalists come for Ralph 
Lindstrom’s counsel. He is warm, 
friendly and understanding. He has g 
the faculty for long-term appraisal 
of vexing questions. 

Last spring Mr. Lindstrom 
won somewhat of a personal victory 
when the State Supreme Court 
affirmed the position he had taken 
in a “friend of the court” brief in 
connection with the now-celebrated 
California Alien Land Law (see 
May Feperauist). He had held 
that the aims of the UN Charter 
left the nations free “to order their 
national affairs according to their 
best ability, in their own way, and 
in accordance with their own po- 
litical and economic institutions 
and processes.” 

Today he continues to make 
it emphatically clear that he is op- 
posed to the ambiguous term, 
‘world government.’ “If it is that 
alone,” he reminds you, “the end 
result may be a unitary and des- 
potic tyranny. Only the federal 
system of government for world 
affairs will assure liberty under 
law, and insure the internal sov- 
ereignty of each nation.” 


TED BAER, author of this piece, is 
a member of UWF of California. 
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UN Photo 


Around the world men are beginning to set their 
sights on 1955-56, the time by which Charter 
revision must be placed on the agenda of the 
United Nations. Here Alan Scott, member of UWF 
and the Writers Board for World Government, 
interviews Ambassador Jose Vicente Trujillo, 
Chairman of the Ecuadorian Delegation to the 
UN, who, during the General Debate before the 
Sixth General Assembly, advocated revisions. 


Ambassador Trujillo, in the United Nations Bulletin you 
were quoted as saying that there must be some substantial 
amendments to the United Nations Charter. Would you be 
willing to elaborate on this statement? 


e In the functioning of the United Nations certain 
loopholes in the Charter have become apparent. These 
loopholes must be filled up if the United Nations is to ful- 
fill its purpose. At this time I wouldn’t want to outline any 
specific amendments. I do think that a committee of jurists 
should be appointed immediately to look into the question 
of Charter amendments. Unquestionably, there are defi- 
ciencies in the United Nations that must be corrected. 
This committee of jurists would study the problems in- 
herent in the Charter and submit their recommendations 
to all member nations for consideration prior to 1955 when 
the question of Charter revision automatically goes on the 
agenda of the General Assembly. 


You have also been quoted as recommending certain 
changes in the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
Would the changes you envisage include the development 
of this court into a world judiciary with compulsory juris- 
diction? 


e My recommendation is two-fold. One—that the 
court must eventually be given compulsory jurisdiction. 
Two—the court should be organized into a system of 
regional tribunals so that each local court would be con- 
versant with the language and the unique problems of its 
area. 
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Strengthen the 


Do you think that the amendments to the Charter should 
look toward the establishment of enforceable law capable 
of preventing war with courts and a world police to enforce 
that law? 


e Unquestionably the United Nations must have a 
police force. Without that, it is difficult to sustain its pres- 
tige. Since it has no court with compulsory jurisdiction nor 
a police force, it has only advisory powers. 


Then I gather that you think the UN should eventually 
have governmental power, which implies legislative, judi- 
cial and police power. 


e Yes. However, this can not be an immediate goal. 
But it is the ultimate goal. The UN must eventually have 
legislative power to create law with universal strength. 
Of course, this goal is not easily or readily attainable. Its 
achievement will depend on the day to day progress of 
the world. 


If and when the UN is given the necessary power to pre- 
serve peace, won't it be a great boon to the technical 
assistance program? 


e This is one of the most important considerations 
for strengthening the UN, because when the United Na- 
tions can actually preserve peace, the vast sums of money 
spent on armaments can be used to alleviate human sut- 
fering. Money will be available for public works, under- 
developed areas, private investment and projects that can 
improve the conditions of unfortunate people. We must 
find a way to divert money from armaments to the educa- 
tion and feeding of millions of human beings. 


Is Ecuador preparing any specific amendments to the United 
Nations Charter? 


e Yes. The Ecuador delegation is working on several 
proposals of its own, but at this stage I can not elaborate 
on them. I repeat, however, that I think it is vital that a 
committee of jurists be set up immediately to study thor- 
oughly the Charter amendment problems. 

Another point I want to make is that Ecuador is 
against the veto power. One nation should not be able to 
thwart the will of the rest of the world. It is the veto 
that gives Russia its arbitrary power. 


If you only eliminated the veto, without the establishment 
of some enforceable law that would bind all nations, 
wouldn't Russia either leave the United Nations or simply 
ignore the decisions of the Security Council? 


e On that point you are treading on the soft ground 
of conjecture. Each situation is different and each set of 
circumstances must be considered separately. Every day 
is a new day. 
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Essentials for Genuine Peace 


Printed below is the statement by Gren- 
ville Clark read before the Workshop on 
World Disarmament held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 16th and 17th. 


GRENVILLE CLARK 


guns a limit of 2000 words, I have been asked to 
summarize what I consider the most basic ideas on 
which those who seek genuine peace should now concen- 
trate. With so vast a subject, the task is indeed difficult. 
But I will do what I can in the shape of twelve proposi- 
tions. 

First: Recognize that disarmament in all arms and 
by all nations is the key to any stable world settlement 
and a system of world order. The world now has 19 million 
men in active military service. The annual cost is some 110 
billion dollars or not less than one-eighth of the world’s 
total production. There is no pause in the invention 
of new and appalling weapons. The mutual fears and ten- 
sions thus created make nego- 


that policy can be no more than a stopgap. It embodies 
no element of world order under law. On the contrary, 
it is the essence of power politics. Rearmament may well be 
helpful in gaining time to seek the solution. It is in itself 
no stable solution at all. 

With entiré consistency, therefore, we can simul- 
taneously support immediate rearmament and work for 
general and permanent disarmament. On this point clarity 
of thought is all-important. 


Tuirp: Recognize that disarmament must not only 
be universal and enforceable, but also complete, right 
down to the level of strictly limited and lightly armed 
forces for internal order only. Everyone now perceives 
that disarmament must be universal. In the modern age, 
it is obvious that unless all nations disarm, none will. 
Everyone knows also that disarmament must be enforce- 
able,—“fool-proof” as nearly as may be. This is so because 
unless all have confidence that the agreed system cannot 
be evaded, none will enter it. 

The third requirement—that disarmament must also 
be complete—is less generally understood, but should be. 
Not only is complete disarmament desirable; it is actually 
easier of achievement than any form of partial disarma- 
ment. The record of history shows that efforts for mere 
“reduction” or “regulation” or “control” will almost cer- 
tainly bog down in interminable disputes over quotas 
and the so-called “needs” of the Powers. This is common 
sense as well as the lesson of history. 


FourtH: Recognize and teach that effective world 
institutions are indispensable to disarmament, and _ to 
genuine peace as distinguished from a precarious armed 
truce. We must never cease preaching the simple truth 
that if genuine peace is desired, the peoples must consent 
to the minimum restraints on 


tiation difficult and real prog- 
ress towards peace almost im- Mr. Clark was once de- 
possible. It follows that inthe | ‘eribed by Alan Cranston, 
effort for world order, the 
framing of specific and effec- 
tive plans for disarmament 


winning of two wars.” For 
must be a vital feature. many yeears an outstanding 
I do not say that dis- 


New York lawyer, he was a 
prime mover in the “Platts- 
armament alone will achieve 
the goal. Doubtless there are ing Camps Assn., 1915-16) 
other necessary measures such and was largely responsible 
as the simultaneous creation for conceiving and writing 
of world institutions for the the Selective Service Bill of 

1940. Nevertheless, in 1950, 
decision or mediation of inter- 

, Mr. Clark published “A Plan 
national disputes. What I do 
assert is that disarmament is 
a sine qua non of genuine 
peace; and that the question 
of specific ways and means 
to achieve disarmament is of 


for Peace,” the result of many years of thought on the subject. 
The slim volume has already had ca profound effect on world 
thought concerning disarmament and international law. At present is the use and develop- 
Mr. Clark is working on a Ford Foundation grant at his Dublin, 
N. H., home expanding in detail many of the tenets of “A Plan for 
Peace.” He is a vice president of UWF. 


“sovereignty” which will keep 
the nations from murdering 
each other. Through all dis- 
couragements and evasions, 
we must quietly insist that 
the world cannot have it both 
ways; that we cannot fairly 
complain of taxes and war 
if we refuse to adopt the 
minimum world institutions 
that are plainly necessary. 
Firru: Recognize and 
explain that the most logical 
and reasonable method for 
creating these institutions 


ment of the United Nations 
Charter. Firmly oppose all 
efforts to abandon or sub- 


central importance. 

SEconp: Recognize that there is no inconsistency be- 
tween the current rearmament program and a great effort 
for universal disarmament. 

In our present anarchic world of sovereign states, 
with no world law or world police, there is no immediate 
alternative to military strength. Yet we must never forget 
that however necessary our present rearmament policy, 
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ordinate the United Nations; 

while conceding its present inadequacy, uphold a greatly 

strengthened United Nations as the best hope and most 

practicable means of achieving disarmament and world 
order. 

SixtH: Recognize that the idea of an Atlantic Union . 

and the conception of a much stronger United Nations, 

with universal membership and committed under a re- 


The Federalist 


vised Charter to complete and enforceable disarmament, 
are incompatible. An Atlantic Union would federate only 
a selected group of nations and yet would be of such great 
power as to overshadow the United Nations. It is hard 
to see how it would make for disarmament or lessened 
tension; and it would tend, I believe, to confirm and per- 
petuate the chasm between East and West. Attempts to 
gloss over the fundamental differences between the idea 
of Atlantic Union and that of a revised and strengthened 
United Nations tend, in my judgment, to confusion of 
thought and hinder rather than aid the cause of world 
order. 


SEVENTH: As to timing, realize, on the one hand, that 
so great a task as the organization of peace cannot be 
achieved in a year or in several years. Realize, on the other 
hand, that under the impact of modern science history is 
marching faster than perhaps ever before. We should not 
assume that the goal is out of reach within a generation or 
even a decade. 


E1cutH: Realize that a great opportunity exists in 
the prospective conference to review the UN Charter, 
which will be voted upon in 1955 and which will presum- 
ably convene in 1956. Recognize that the efforts of all of 
us should be centered upon ensuring not only that such 
a conference is convened, but that when convened, its 
results will be important and fruitful. 


Nintu: When it comes to actual Charter revision, 
recognize the practical necessity of defining all important 
powers and obligations in the Charter itself. This will be 
necessary because the nations will not be ready to confer 
wide discretionary powers upon suprenational legislative 
or executive bodies. They will wish to know specifically 
and in advance what powers they are conferring and 
what duties they are assuming. 


New features, essential to disarmament and the bare 
elements of world order, which will need to be thus in- 
corporated, include: Provision for universal membership 
of all the nations without right to resign; a detailed plan 
for proportional and complete disarmament to be achieved 
by stages under strict inspection; a plan of representation 
in the General Assembly which will take account of rela- 
tive populations and perhaps other factors; the powers, 
responsibility and voting procedure of an executive body; 
a plan of taxation whereby the United Nations can raise ade- 
quate funds, but within strict limits and under careful safe- 
guards; a detailed plan for the organization and command 
of United Nations military forces; a revision of the statute 
of the International Court of Justice to confer compulsory 
jurisdiction in international disputes capable of decision 
upon legal principles; and provision for a World Tribunal 
without power to make binding decisions but with wide 
authority to mediate and recommend in non-justiciable dis- 
putes between nations. 


Recognition of the fact that detailed provisions for the 
necessary minimum world institutions should be included 
in the Charter itself is of importance, since this will stimu- 
late efforts in many nations to work out satisfactory solu- 
tions in preparation for the prospective review confer- 
ence in 1956. 
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Tent: Recognize that we cannot rely on govern- 
ments or officials to initiate the novel and far-reaching 
measures which will alone suffice. Let it be understood 
that in all probability the necessary ideas must come from 
the people themselves. 

For this there are inherent reasons which I have 
stated in my book “A Plan for Peace” (Harper & Brothers, 
1950). Those in authority are likely to be so much 
preoccupied with day-to-day problems, so inhibited by 
tradition or so apprehensive of being ahead of current 
opinion that they will be incapable of formulating and 
advocating the great steps forward in world organization 
that the atomic age requires. 

It is significant how uniformly our official leaders 
declare the same general goals and how uniformly they 
fail to formulate concrete ideas or plans to give ‘reality 
to the avowed purposes. As with one voice all our leaders 
proclaim their devotion to the cause of peace. They speak 
eloquently of world justice, of a peaceful world of law 
and order and the like. They are sincere; but their state- 
ments can be searched in vain for any definite or adequate 
plans, by way of Charter amendment or otherwise, where- 
by substance can be given to their declared goals. 

It is possible that some statesman may emerge at 
once so enlightened and self-confident that he will give 
an inspired lead to the world. It is conceivable that such 
a lead may come from the new Administration in the 
United States. But we cannot count on it. It is better to 
assume the normal state of affairs and to realize that our 
salvation is not primarily or mainly an affair of Presidents, 
Prime Ministers or Foreign Offices, but must proceed from 
ourselves. 


ELEVENTH: Consistently with the preceding point, 
recognize that those who seek disarmament and peace 
must, in practice, ultimately work through their respective 
governments; and that, while those in authority cannot 
normally be expected to initiate the necessary measures, 
they will readily adopt them if and when there is a suffici- 
ently strong and intelligent public opinion in their support. 
Consequently, we should recognize the crucial importance 
of developing a great educational campaign as a result of 
which influential groups in many countries will press for 
the necessary measures, including drastic revision of the 


UN Charter. 


TWELFTH: Oppose all forms of defeatism as to the 
feasibility of disarmament and world order; realize that the 
people—the private citizens—are not helpless in this situa- 
tion. There is no reason to suppose that the peoples, the 
world over will sit supinely by until the bombs begin to 
drop. While it is true that there is much inertia and fatal- 
ism, it is also true that many capable men and women 


‘throughout the world are actively working for world order. 


Their numbers and influence will increase as the weapons 
become still more deadly and the arms race continues. 


In conclusion, I emphasize the prime importance of 
persistence in this effort. Those who are struggling for 
world order under law must indeed have intelligence and 
skill. But these alone. will not suffice. They will also need 
patience and endurance to keep going in face of all ob- 
stacles. It is through a combination of these qualities that 
the goal can be achieved. 


QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION: 


Most federalists agree that a world govern- 
ment should have no jurisdiction over the internal 
affairs of member nations. If this principle is 

- extended to colonial affairs, the world govern- 
ment would tend to freeze the status quo of 
colonial peoples. Can this dilemma be avoided? 


CLARA BARRETT COFFMAN 
UWF of Ohio 


Freedom is a costly prize. Certainly a world govern- 
ment cannot bestow freedom on colonial peoples that 
would be worth having. By keeping hands off internal 
colonial affairs, a world government would best insure 
that satisfactory internal relations would evolve either 
peaceably or by revolution, but in any case by the costly 
effort of those who would benefit. The abolition of war 
between its member nations and _ their protection from 
non-members is the one clear function of a world govern- 
ment. Until that is accomplished, one can only guess at 
the degree of voluntary adjustment of inequities that would 
follow a sense of world communitv. One needs but a 
little faith. 


ELLERY B. HASKELL 
UWF of Pennsylvania 


There is no basic dilemma. Are colonial matters items 
of interest simply to one member nation of the UN? 
Are not these matters of concern to people who are not 
yet full citizens of the member nation: namely, the colonial 
peoples? If there is doubt about which way the colony 
is to go: full status as recognized subdivision of the ad- 
ministering country, or independence, how else can the 
matter be decided than by a plebicite of the colonial ter- 
ritory under UN supervision? 

In the eighteenth century, on the insistent argument 
of Maryland, it was finally agreed that the U.S. Con- 
federacy member states with claims to western lands 
should cede these claims to the central government. Fur- 
ther, as these territories were settled, they were not to be 
kept in perpetual colonial status subordinate to the orig- 
inal thirteen member states; rather, according to the pro- 
visions of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, they were 
to be admitted gradually to the status of statehood. In 
recent times, the Philippines achieved their independence, 
but the future of the Hawaiian and Alaskan territories is 
in doubt—they may become states within the United States. 
The UN has not been assigned jurisdiction in the latter two 
cases. 

What is the principle of deciding jurisdiction? When 
any member state of the UN, or considerable number of 
them, on analogy with Marvland’s stand in the late 1770’s, 
contend that the relations between a colonial territory and 
the administering country affect their economic and po- 
litical interests, then international justice, security and 
peace are involved. Appeal to the United Nations may 
be made also by the colonial peoples themselves. Private 
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property and historic ties may receive appropriate consid- . 


eration, but the basic principle is this: the question of 
United Nations, or world federal government, jurisdiction 
is to be settled by the central government (the UN) 
itself, in which the administering country has a voice and 
where the case of the people of the colonial territory 
may receive a hearing before an impartial body; the de- 
cision with respect to jurisdiction is not to be made by the 
individual administering nation alone. 


REGINALD D. LANG 
UWF of Minnesota 


The phrase, “the internal affairs of member nations,” 
possesses both a popular and a legal meaning. The former 
indicates the popular feeling about which matters should 
not be subject to international regulation. So here the con- 
cept of internal affairs moves in the climate of public 
opinion, and is elastic. 

The legal meaning, which shall be the point of view 
expressed in this answer, also is elastic, and depends 
upon public opinion. Legally, the issue is not where to 
divide internal from external affairs. For, from the legal 
point of view, those affairs which have been subjected 
to an international jurisdiction are no longer “internal.” 
Matters called “domestic” may be regulated by Interna- 
tional Law if the States concerned make them the subject 
of an international jurisdiction, whether by treaty, powers 
granted to an international organization, etc. The Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice declared in the Ad- 
visory Opinion on the Nationality Decrees in Tunis and 
Morocco (1923) that matters which according to tradi- 
tional International Law were “exclusively within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the State” lost this quality once they 
become the subject of regulation by international con- 
vention. 

Applying these principles to the colonial question, we 
can conclude that there is nothing per se in the colonial 
question which would prevent it from coming under the 
jurisdiction of a world government. The whole question 
would depend upon the authority granted to the world 
political institutions. Hence the dilemma stated in the 
question does not arise. 

An indication of the trend of affairs may be discerned 
in the action of France last autumn at Strasbourg, when 
she appointed two representatives from her overseas ter- 
ritories to the Ad Hoc Assembly for considering a Consti- 
tution for the six European States in the Schuman com- 
munity. 
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WILLIAM BROSS LLOYD, JR. 
UWF of Illinois 


There can no longer be any question of considering 
colonies an “internal matter” for those nations which 
have signed the United Nations Charter and thereby 
assumed an international obligation “to develop self-gov- 
ernment,” in the words of Article 73, and to “take due 
account of the political aspirations” of their dependent 
peoples. 

Powers of the UN Trusteeship Council constitute per- 
haps the closest approach of the UN to federalism. “Visit- 
ing missions” are sent out from New York to the Trust 
Territories with power to hold public hearings and receive 
petitions. This is certainly a step beyond the league prac- 
tice of official contacts only with governments. 

Aside from the Trust Territories, the General Assem- 
bly in 1946 listed, with at least the tacit consent of mem- 
bers possessing colonies, seventy-four non-self-governing 
territories for which the administering authorities were 
obligated, under Article 73e, to transmit information to 
the Trusteeship Council annually. Since that time Britain, 
France and the Netherlands, claiming that new constitu- 
tions given to Malta, Martinique, Guadeloupe, Surinam, 
the Netherlands Antilles and a few other possessions con- 
stitute “self-government,” have refused to supply further 
information to the UN on these territories. 

On the other hand, the UN Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories has taken the stand 
that the General Assembly must be the judge of whether 
new constitutions do in reality constitute self-government, 
and must have the power to determine when administering 
authorities are to be released from their obligations under 
Article 73e. At present the United States itself faces an 


epoch-making decision in regard to Puerto Rico. A uni- 
lateral decision to refuse further information to the UN 
would range America on the colonialist side in flouting 
international authority, while a decision to submit the 
matter to the General Assembly would set an important 
example in international responsibility and by a single act 
of vision significantly strengthen the authority of the 
United Nations. 

In general, maintenance of the full integrity of 
Charter provisions in this field and expansion of existing 
UN powers are steps that will be obvious to all those 
wishing to approach federation through a strengthened 
UN. But on the basis of eight years in the world federa- 
tion movement and talks with colonial delegates to the 
1951 Rome Congress of the wmwec, I am convinced that 
dependent peoples should be encouraged first to win self- 
government or independence and then to embrace fed- 
eration of their own free choice. 

Particularly important in this connection is the estab- 
lishment of target dates for self-government or independ- 
ence for all colonies. This technique was used successfully 
by the UN in Libya and Somaliland and could be applied 
to all colonies, with varying and in some cases longer 
periods of preparation. Meeting the deadlines could be a 
healthy challenge to mobolize private as well as public 
educational aid from advanced nations. 


Lack of space prevented printing all the excellent 
replies received in answer to this month’s question. The 
editors are therefore continuing this feature for the 
March issue. 
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Observing the United Nations 


MARION MecVITTY 


THE AUTHOR ATTENDED THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
FROM MID-OCTOBER THROUGH CHRISTMAS AS UWF'’s or- 
FICIAL OBSERVER. TWICE A WEEK SHE ATTENDED BRIEFING 
SESSIONS AT THE U. S. Mission TO THE UN WHERE, ALONG 
WITH OTHER NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION OBSERV- 
ERS, SHE WAS PERMITTED TO QUESTION EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE U. S. DELEGATION, INCLUDING THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 

IN ADDITION TO PLENARY SESSIONS OF THE ASSEMBLY, 
Mrs. McVIrry COVERED THE PROGRESS OF THE IMPORTANT 
SixtH (LEGAL) COMMITTEE. SHE ALSO TALKED WITH 
DELEGATES FROM THE U.S. AND OTHER COUNTRIES. HERE 
SHE RECORDS A NUMBER OF GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
CRUCIAL SIXTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


a and the colonial and racial problems in Africa 
were probably the most important issues of this Assem- 
bly session. The change of the United States administration 
by the November election and the question of the loyalty 
of U. S. citizens employed in the UN Secretariat over- 
shadowed the proceedings. Yet in the conference rooms 
and in the corridors, less sensational but solid work was 
being steadily carried on with regard to technical assis- 
tance, economic and social problems, administrative mat- 
ters and the unrecorded business of the delegates of sixty 
nations learning to understand each other and finding out 
how to work together. 

In spite of some real and some press-exaggerated 
differences over the Indian resolution on Korea, the out- 
come was a moral triumph, in which under the leadership 
of India, all nations not in the Soviet orbit stood united 
on a solution to the prisoner of war issue and a call for 
an immediate cease-fire in Korea based on this and other 
already negotiated terms. 

It now seems apparent that the United States was 
never opposed in principle to the Indian resolution. Our 
delegation felt it required clarification on certain practical 
aspects if it were to be workable. V. K. Krishna Menon 
supplied that clarification in spite of Russia’s evident de- 
sire to cause divisions. When the vote was taken, Vishin- 
sky’s “no!” had only four echoes—the Soviet satellites. 
Nationalist China abstained and fifty-three nations were 
solidly in favor. However, the resolution has been rejected 
by the Chinese Communists and North Koreans, so that 
the problem of Korea will have to be considered again 
when the Assembly holds its supplementary session toward 
the end of February. 


The United Nations could not command a solution to 
the complex colonial and racial issues in Africa. At one 
extreme, positions were taken in favor of immediate inde- 
pendence for Tunisia and Morocco and for racial equality 
in South Africa. At the other, France and South Africa 


were opposed to any debate of the problems on the 
grounds they were an invasion of their national sov- 
ereignty. They, like the United States, which took a middle 
position, all favored self-determination of peoples, but were 
still at a loss to answer the question “when,” or to find as 
yet what standards of self-sufficiency should be met to 
insure that independence, if granted, could be maintained 
in an anarchic world engaged in a great power struggle. 
Progress in these crucial matters seems to be necessarily 
slow. Hope lies in efforts to mediate and find at least tem- 
porary accommodation between the extremes that will ease 
tensions and permit new steps forward. The resolutions 
passed by the Assembly reflected that hope. 

The temporary feeling of frustration and uncertainty 
due to the U. S. Presidential election put our representa- 
tives in the position of a “lame duck” delegation while 
important decisions were in the making. The present dele- 
gation and the incoming administration together managed 
to overcome most of this difficulty. The delegation felt 
their principles were sound and would therefore stand 
through the change. President Eisenhower indicated, as 
far as he could, his support for certain broad fundamentals. 
This helped to restore confidence. 

Far more unsettling have been the doubts, investiga- 
tions and actions with regard to the employment by the 
UN of U. S. nationals who may not be loyal to their own 
country. This whole question must be considered from 
many angles but it might simplify matters to group the 

main points under three headings. What is the security risk 


UN Photo 
Photographed before the opening session of the UN’s 
Sixth Legal Committee are (left to right) Prof. Lachs 
of Poland, vice-chairman of the Committee, Prince Wan 
Waithayakan of Thailand, chairman, and Mr. Erling 
Wikborg of Norway, rapporteur. 
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for the United States? What is to constitute evidence of 
disloyalty, and who is to supply it? What procedures can 
the Secretary-General use that can be equitably applied 
to the employment of citizens of all sixty member nations? 


One or two points can be made on these questions 
which may help to reduce hysteria and put the problem 
in perspective. 

U. S. citizens in the UN Secretariat do not have 
access to U. S. classified information any more than do 
the Soviet citizens who work there. National delegations 
have their own offices with their own employees in other 
non-UN buildings scattered about New York City. 


If the risks to U. S. security can be assessed, then it 
should be possible to determine what shall constitute 
dangerous disloyalty—whether it is overt acts of espionage, 
or present membership in the Communist party, or “Com- 
munist association,” and whether or not this disloyalty 
must be proved or simply suspected. 


The Secretary-General is now seeking to set up what 
has not been available to him in the past—an investigating 
service for the UN itself. This is probably a necessary 
device, but it will not solve all the problems nor make all 
the decisions easy for the Secretary-General. Mr. Lie has 
said he does not favor employing nationals of any country 
who are seeking to overthrow their own government. Yet 
when Czechoslovakia went Communist, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral did not fire all Czechoslovaks hired under the former 
regime. Should Communist China be represented some 
day in the UN, should Chinese employees who are pre- 
sumably Nationalist China sympathizers be fired and re- 
placed with Chinese Communists? 


The UN is made up of sixty nations. The Secretary- 
General has the right to hire and fire granted to him by 
all the members. A panel of judges suggested that the host 
nation may expect to receive special consideration, because 
it extends certain privileges. Before it adjourned the As- 
sembly decided to put the matter on its agenda when it 
reconvenes, at which time this problem will no doubt be 


fully debated. 


Two items on the agenda of the Legal Committee of 
particular interest to federalists were the discussions on 
the creation of an International Criminal Court and the 
definition of aggression. Both items seemed somewhat ab- 
stract because of their relationship to the draft Code of 
Offenses Against the Peace and Security of Mankind which 
was dropped from the agenda of this Assembly. Without 
the Code the other two items lacked definition and sub- 
stance. Both were submitted to committees for further 
study and review in later Assemblies. 


It is still to-be hoped that these fragments of the in- 
stitutions of world law may be welded together and take 
shape before 1955. Some such institutions surely will be 
necessary to the enforcement of universal disarmament. It 
is unfortunate also that the Assembly did not reach at this 
session the item of disarmament itself. No doubt this will 
be brought up when the supplementary session is held, 
along with such other important matters as the choice 
of a successor to Trygve Lie who has resigned. 

Significant in the general debate in the plenary ses- 
sions was the voicing by the delegates of four nations—Iraq, 
New Zealand, Argentina and Ecuador—of the need for a 
UN Charter Review Conference to consider possible 
Charter amendments. Certain eyes in 1952 were beginning 
to look toward 1955. 


MRS. McVITTY is chairmon of UWF’s UN Committee. 
February 1953 


@@ WHAT THEY SAY 


“It has been and must be the free world’s purpose not 
only to organize defenses against aggression and subver- 
sion, not only to build a structure of resistance and salva- 
tion for the community of nations outside the Iron Curtain, 
but in addition to give expression and opportunity to the 
forces of growth and progress in the free world, to so 
organize and unify the cooperative community of free men 
that we will not crumble but grow stronger over the years, 
and the Soviet Empire, not the free world, will eventually 
have to change its ways or fall... . 

“Our starting point, as I have said on many occasions, 
has been and remains the United Nations. . . . 

“It is true that economic recovery presents its prob- 
lems, as does economic decline, but they are problems of 
another order. They are the problems of distributing 
abundance fairly, and they can be solved by the process 
of international cooperation that has already brought us 

“These are the measures we must continue. This is the 
path we must follow. We must go on, working with our 
free associates, building an international structure for mili- 
tary defense, and for economic, social and_ political 
progress. ... 

“What, then, of the future? The answer, I believe, is 
this: As we continue to confound the Soviet expectations, 
as our world grows stronger, more united, more attractive 
to men on both sides of the Iron Curtain, then inevitably 
there will come a time of change within the Communist 
world.” 

Harry S. Truman in his 
final State of the Union 
Message to Congress, Jan. 
7, 1953. 


Alloy and Steel 
Plate Fabricators 
for the 
CHEMICAL and 
Allied INDUSTRIES 


reactors, scrubbers, stills, 
deodorizers, evaporators, 
towers, columns, tanks, con- 
densers, kettles, autoclaves 


Colonial is qualified to fabricate processing 
equipment to your special design in addition to 
the well-known units listed above. Thirty-five 
years’ experience in plate fabrication includes 
daily handling of corrosion-resistant solid and 
clad steels employing modern welding tech- 
niques in accordance with requirements of the 
ASME Code. Equipment sizes—from pilot plant 
to pre-assembled and knocked down sections of 
any size. Maximum diameter for rail shipment 
12% ft., any practical length. Plate Fabrication 
Bulletin gives data on Colonial’s shop facilities 
and modern fabrication methods. Write today 
for your copy! 


the COLONIAL iron works co. 


17633 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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THE FEDERALIST READER 


THE HATE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE UN by Gordon D. 
Hall—The Beacon Reference Series, The Beacon Press, 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 38 pages, $.50. Rates on quan- 
tity on request. 

This is a pamphlet about a wolf-pack that roams our 
country, profiting in the hunting grounds of prejudice, 
fear and hate. Their objective today is the United Nations 
but yesterday they were after Dwight D. Eisenhower— 
“Swedish Jew” and “Marxist Stooge”—and the day before 
their fangs bared at those “Reds,” United World Federa- 
lists, Inc. 

Too many will shrug off this warning of danger— 
“Crackpots, extremists—no one will believe them.” Nothing 
could be worse. The “Big Lie” technique was used by a 
handful of evil geniuses in Germany one time—and dic- 
tatorship and World War II followed. Already the Amer- 
ican brand of “crackpot” has made himself felt in UWF 
and other internationally-minded organizations. Many 
more will feel his bite before long, too, unless he is found 
out and checked. 

Gordon Hall has addressed many federalist meetings. 
Those who have heard him will welcome this inexpensive, 
brief and yet factual booklet that can go where the speaker 
can't. Those who know nothing of this unpleasant story 
should put this account on their “must order” list. 

Mr. Hall attempts few conclusions and makes no 
charges. The style is almost that of a narrative as the 
facts from his personal experience and extensive research 
tell us of the organized hate net-work in this country, its 
background and its leadership. 

For example we are taken “A Stone’s Throw From 
the UN” to the expensive, Empire State Building offices ot 


the National Economic Council run by Mervin K. Hart. 
Using a “front” of patriotic anti-communism and _anti- 
socialism, Mr. Hart has obtained financial support from 
corporations like Bethlehem Steel, Eastman Kodak and 
General Motors. Mr. Hall offers evidence of cooperation 
between Mr. Hart’s group and Conde McGinley, publisher 
of a screaming anti-semitic sheet called “Common Sense” 
which is so extreme as to raise smiles instead of fears. 


And so the sordid account goes, linking Hart with 
McGinley, McGinley with W. Henry McFarland of Phila- 
delphia (American Flag Committee), McFarland with 
Gerald L. K. Smith of St. Louis (Christian Nationalist 
Crusade), Joseph P. Kamp (Committee for Constitutional 
Government) with Hart, Kamp with McFarland and the 
Minute Women of America and on and on. 

Chief value of this work will be to provide back- 
ground material for persons who come under the “super- 
patriots’ ” attack. Fought with this information many a 
future slash at the UN or UWF can be nipped in the early 
stages. 

But for all its strong points, Mr. Hall’s short pamphlet 
does not begin to go into the kind of detail the subject 
deserves. For those interested in a study of motivations or 
more extensive factual information, probably the most 
elaborate is the Buchanan Committee Report to the last 
Congress. 

Shortcoming of this pamphlet is a looseness of or- 
ganization and a failure to give facts to support an esti- 
mate of the depth of the problem. That this is a real prob- 


Mr. Wilson is executive director of UWF of New Eng- 
land. Dr. Marston is administrative assistant to the 
publisher of UN Gram. 


Mitchell Levenihal 


President Eisenhower 
Urges a More Effective United Nations 


“There must be no wavering in our support of the 
United Nations. Some regard the United Nations in terms 
of its shortcomings, and would reduce our support for it 
to a reluctant minimum. 


“True, the United Nations, in seven years of life, has 
fallen short of its peace objectives. But the whole world 
has fallen short—and for reasons which are plain. 

“Should we then surrender our objective? Of course 
not. For our objective is peace. The United Nations is an 
instrument of peace. Our aim must be to make it more 
vital aud effective.” 


Sosy 


11 E. 36th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Broadcast from Denver, June 23, 1952 


Herman Lipin 
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lem is attested to by the words of Ambassador Warren 
R. Austin, retiring head of the United States Mission to 
the United Nations in a cover endorsement of the pam- 
phlet. “I have read with interest the page proofs of “The 
Hate Campaign Against the UN.’ I believe you are doing 
a service in publishing background on certain of the ex- 
tremists who have attacked the United Nations and United 
States participation in the international organization.” 

H. Donald Wilson 


UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD COMMUNITY by 


— Feller: Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 153 pp., 


To those cynics who deny the validity and even the 
existence of the United Nations, Abraham Feller’s “United 
Nations and World Community,” comes as an important 
antidote. 


In this book, written from first-hand experience, Feller, 


- former UN General Counsel who tragically committed 


suicide three months ago, performs a two-fold service. First 
he gives us a concise and authoritative record of the world 
body’s six years of life. But more important the author 
looks ahead to the future, and tries to measure the UN’s 
progress towards world law and world community. 

Feller was a passionate believer in the need for a 
supra-national institution, but it is a matter of cold 
necessity, the author shows, that the world today needs 
a place where it can discuss, understand and try to settle 
its differences. Despite its imperfections the UN has been 
such a place and its record, Feller points out, reveals “an 
accelerating current towards broad construction of its 
basic instrument.” 

Unlike the League of Nations, the UN already has 
many solid achievements to its credit. These include the 
stopping of actual or threatened hot wars in Indonesia, 
Iran, Palestine, Kashmir; the easing of explosive tension 
in Greece and the Balkans. To millions of people in these 
and other countries the United Nations has meant some- 
thing tangible, something that has touched their everyday 
lives. Even as a symbol of controversy, Feller explains, 
the UN has had a vital role: it has served to focus a com- 
mon concern among millions of people who never before 
had any idea in common. 

To those who are impatient with the UN as an “in- 
terminable talking spree” Mr. Feller quotes the now fa- 
mous comment by Warren Austin, made during the early 
days of the Korean crisis: “It is better for aged diplomats 
to get ulcers than for young men to get shot.” 

Feller’s conclusion is that the experience of the first 
six years of the UN “gives us some hope that the United 
Nations will help us to a more peaceful, more orderly, 
and more decent world.” 


Alfred Marston 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


What amounts to an almost sensational response has 
greeted the use of the “card-poll” device by UWF of New 
Jersey. In little more than three weeks time, sixty-seven 
persons have indicated on the cards that they would hold 
a UWF meeting in their homes. 

The poll cards are regular 3 x 5 inch file cards on 
which five questions have been printed. They are handed 
out by UWF speakers at the end of talks before local 
fraternal, business and religious groups. 

The questions are: 

1. Do you believe in the kind of UN I have been 
talking about? 

2. Do you want to hear more about it? 

3. Will you hold a meeting for your friends and 
neighbors in your home? 

4. Do you belong to any organizations that you think 
would like to hear our arguments? 

5. (Optional) Will you join? 

The great value in the cards is that they enable mem. 
bers of the audience to take immediate and constructive 
action if they are in agreement with UWF ideas. With 
Samuel Levering, member of UWF’s National Executive 
Committee, Martin Hutchinson, New Jersey branch presi- 
dent, and Henry Austin, branch executive director, doing 
the talking, twenty persons in Morristown and Patterson, 
eight in Ridgewood, seven in Burlington and Trenton, and 
five in New Brunswick, signed up for the use of their 
homes. Other persons joined UWF. This is the same 
method that various churches have found particularly 
effective. 


TRADING POST 


Florida: 


UWF of Fla. reminds us that this is the height of their 
Federalist Fruit shipping season (see November FEDERAL- 
ist). Price per bushel—all oranges, all grapefruit or a mix- 
ture—is $5.75 plus 20¢ west of the Mississippi. Direct your 
request to Box 365, Deland, Fla. 


Great Britain: 


The British Parliamentary Group for World Govern- 
ment has recently published its policy statement. In a 
letter to The New York Times, officers of the Group ex- 
pressed the hope that this statement would be widely read 
since it was largely concerned with UN Charter revision. 
The statement may be ordered from Henry Usborne, M.P., 
House of Commons, London. 7¢ each plus postage. 


New England: 


George Holt, field director of UWF of New England, 
writes a weekly news column, “Tomorrow One World,” 
which is sent free of charge to newspapers. Written with 
a federalist slant, the column is at present appearing regu- 
larly in nine newspapers in New England. It runs 700 to 
800 words in length and is mailed on Mondays. Federal- 
ists interested in including this column in their hometown 
newspapers, write Mr. Holt, UWF of New England, 100 
Barber Ave., Worcester, Mass., for sample columns and 
for further particulars. 
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—Memos— 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Jacob S. Potofsky, Chairman, CIO International 
Committee 


(Ed. note: The letter below written in answer to the 
January Question of the Month—“Should economic 
aid and technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries be in the form of long-term, low-interest loans or 
outright grants?”—was received too late for inclusion 
in the January issue of THE FEDERALIST.) 

Both long-term, low-interest loans and outright grants 
play an important role in the economic aid and technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. One form of as- 
sistance is not exclusive of the other. Both are vital and 
necessary as means of assisting the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in their efforts to move along the road toward eco- 
nomic independence. 

For example, it is conceivable that in the construction 
of dams for flood control and public power that long-term, 
low-interest loans could be used, assuming, of course, that 
the project is self-liquidating. 

On the other hand, allocation for conservation proj- 
ects might well necessitate the utilization of the form of 
outright grants. 

A basic distinction must be made between the type 
of project which is self-liquidating and the type of project 
which is not, although it may be for the benefit of the 
people. 

All the efforts of industrialization, improving the 
plant and mining facilities of any particular country, are 
obviously self-liquidating projects and long-term, low- 
interest rate loans can be applied. 

However, granting of technical assistance through in- 
dividual persons coming into underdeveloped countries to 
aid and assist them in improving the health and sanitary 
facilities or helping to improve the agricultural prospects 
are the types of aid that must come out of outright grants. 
It is impossible for any system of loans to be worked out 
to enable a country to engage in this type of assistance. 
Outright grants can and do fulfill very definite, positive 
purposes in this regard. 

In conclusion, assistance to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries must take the form both of loans for self-liquidating 
projects and grants to actual specific technical assistance. 


New York City, December 19th 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: William C. Dickinson 

I feel it is of utmost urgency, now that a new ad- 
ministration is about to take office, for federalists to sit 
down and express their convictions by letter to General 
Eisenhower, Mr. Dulles, Mr. Lodge, other new adminis- 
tratians leaders and Congressmen. 

Our chapter made a concerted effort during the re- 
cent campaign to personally interview the principal candi- 
dates for state and national office. We were almost uni- 
formly discouraged by their attitudes and replies. Attack- 
ers of the UN have been successful, if in no other way, in 
creating the illusion among our political leaders that the 
American people are losing faith in the UN and would not 
countenance the U.S. giving additional powers to it. 

We found that a few candidates were openly hostile 
to the desirability of strengthening the UN. The majority 
expressed sympathy with the UN and the hope that it 
eventually might become more effective. Only one, a can- 
didate for state representative from this county, expressed 


enthusiasm for the UWF goal, said that she would work§ 
for it if elected and asked to be invited to our meetings. 

Without exception the candidates were pessimistic 
about the hopes for peace and the actual possibility of 
strengthening the UN. The Democratic vice-presidential 
candidate, Senator Sparkman, always a strong supporter 
of the UN and a world police force, stated that all that 
could be done in the immediate future was to hold the 
line against the attacks on the UN. He expressed no hope 
that it could be strengthened in any way. 

Tue Feperauist has quoted some of the strong state- 
ments made by General Eisenhower for limited world fed- 
eral government. There is no reason to believe he feels 
differently now. If, however, he becomes convinced that 
the widely publicized attacks on the UN represent the 
majority opinion of Americans, it seems probable that he 
also will adopt the “hold the line” attitude and instruct his 
Secretary of State to do likewise. If, on the other hand, 
only one-tenth of the members of UWF were to write to 
him about the necessity of Charter amendment in 1955 
(even though the letters never got past the outer office) 
I believe the chances for active administration support 
might be good. 

Los Alamos, N.M., January 5th 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Maurice Cosyn, Secretary-General, Union Federale 

I have received the December issue of THE FEpER- 
ALIST containing my article on “Federalism in Belgium.” 

There occur there a few mistakes which I wish to 
correct. 

It was in November 1945, not 1946, that the Belgian 
Union Federale was born, which allowed us to hold our 
first general assembly in June 1946 and to participate in 
October of the same year at the first international federal- 
ist meeting in Luxembourg in the creation of wMwrc. 

An erratical addition in the figures given for the 
Nivelles pilot election has produced a total of 32,000 Bel- 
gians whereas this town only contains 12,600 inhabitants. 

In condensing further the reasons of our difficulties 
in Belgium it should rather be said that the “competition” 
comes from the Communists and “opposition” from the 
advocates of European federation. 

Brussels, Belgium, December 23rd 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: J. Landor Scott 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, retired president of Union 
Theological Seminary, has reported an incident in one of 
his fine books, “God Confronts Man in History,” which 
seems very pertinent to item 6 in the “Policy of United 
World Federalists, Inc.” It concerns the late William How- 
ard Taft, former President and Chief Justice of the U.S., 
with whom Dr. Coffin was taking a walk one day in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Quote—“During the first world war he had 
been an earnest advocate of an international organization 
of the nations in what he called ‘A league to enforce 
peace.’ The League of Nations had been set up but with- 
out some of the authority to compel its decisions for which 
he had pled. 

“Unhappily, the United States had refused to enter 
the League, but Mr. Taft was most anxious to see it suc- 
ceed. At the time of our walk it was particularly weak and 
seemed futile. I ventured to ask him, ‘What do you think 
of the League now?’ He stopped, turned about and faced 
me and said: ‘You ought to know that in our world the 
best things get crucified—but they rise again.” 

Santa Monica, Calif., December 31st 
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FEDERALISM ABROAD 


Ronald and Clare McLaughlin of Minneapolis attended the Asian Congress for World Federation, Nov. 3-6, 

in Hiroshima as official representatives of UWF. Two weeks of conferences and meetings in other Japanese 

cities found the McLaughlins touring the country as guests of the Japanese federalists and speaking to large 

and enthusiastic audiences on behalf of world government. Here they record their impressions of hoped-for 
peace in the land that has best known the horrors of modern war. 


... Reception at Hiroshima station for the main group 
of delegates; Mayor Hamai on the platform; bunting and 
flags of the nations spread in the breeze; boys’ band play- 
ing; more than five thousand citizens in the square cheering 
and waving flags; large signs on the buildings “Welcome 
Asian Congress Delegates”; Japanese boy scouts forming 
an honor guard along the line of march to the buses, 
saluting as we passed; children everywhere reaching out 
in eagerness and hope. 


... Memorial service for the dead of Hiroshima, held 
in turn by Shintos, Christians and Buddhists, before the 
Cenotaph in the Peace Park beginning to arise from the 
devastation of the bomb center. 


... Lord Boyd-Orr, one of the truly great men of our 
time with Lady Boyd-Orr, an inspiration to all, enduring 
a most rigorous schedule of speaking and travel with en- 
thusiasm, wit and good humor; their willingness to devote 
themselves to humanity’s cause. 


... The meeting in Rev. Tanimoto’s church with his 
class of girls who were badly disfigured by the blast—girls 
who are not welcome on the streets because of the Japanese 
aversion to disfigurement; their evident fear that we would 
be unwilling to see them; their gratitude at our sympathy 
and our acceptance of them. 

... The participation of highly important people in 
Japan—election of Toyohiko Kagawa as President of the 
Congress—welcome messages from Mayor at Hiroshima, 
Gov. of Hiroshima Prefecture, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Minister of Education, President of Governor’s Assn. of 
Japan, President of Hiroshima Univ., Chairman of House 
of Councillors, Chairman of House of Representatives—and 
others. 


... The growing enthusiasm of delegates who had 
come representing world government organizations, as they 
became personal friends of their co-workers in this world 
wide movement; the determination of many without that 
background to become a vital part of this movement. 

... The hall at Hiroshima University where Lord 
Boyd-Orr, Sanjib Chaudhuri of India and Ronald Mc- 
Laughlin spoke to a thousand Japanese students, filling 
every seat, crowding the aisles, three deep outside looking 
in through the windows—a room of dark eyes and black 
hair with only one break, a bald-headed man—their eager 
response and considerable knowledge of English as evi- 
denced by reactions before the translator took over. 

...The overseas delegates threading their way 
through the confusion of crowded railroad stations, guided 
by the man who held aloft a white flag with the World 
Federalist symbol. 


... An exciting conversation, in Japanese and English, 
aboard the night train to Kyoto, six of us in seats which 
could barely hold four, trying to talk with Yan Kee Leong 
from Malaya who was so eager to learn how he could 
organize in his country—in the middle of the discussion 
finding a newly arrived delegate from Korea and learning 
for the first time that a movement existed there, that there 
was considerable literature, including a proposed world 
constitution and that there were 1,000 members including 
members of the Parliament; Prof. Haruki trying to interpret 
as we all talked at once, while the train sped through the 
night. 

... The reception at Kameoka, mundialized village, 
one of the most inspiring and enthusiastic; the unique gift 
of a pottery vessel upon which we were asked to paint 
whatever design we wished, whereupon it went direct to 
the kiln and was delivered to us completely glazed that 
same evening; the enthusiasm of the people, typified by 
one teen-age boy who followed the train as it pulled out, 
saying to us, “This has been the most wonderful day of 
my life.” 

... Bus ride through the tea gardens and orange grove 
terraces of Shizuoka, winding up a mountain road, past 
groups of waving picnickers, to the summit where one had 
a magnificent view of Fuji, over the harbor of Shimizu; 
drinking tea at the summit; throwing clay disks over a deep 
ravine, watching them glide or fall according to the skill 
of the thrower. 

... Meeting with the Huu’s of Vietnam during an 
early morning stroll on the seashore below the Atami 
Hotel, trying inadequately to communicate in fragments 
of English, French and Japanese—feeling, however, a real 
kinship in the spirit of the Congress and in the fact that 
we each had a daughter between 2 and 3, back home. 

...On a crowded Japanese train, becoming acquaint- 
ed with an American Air Force Sergeant who had never 
heard of the idea of world government, but who hopes to 
become active on his return to the States; recalling at the 
same time that one of our friends in Minnesota first learned 
of world government from a visiting Japanese friend. 

... Speaking before a crowd of 2,500 at the Hibbiya 
Hall in Tokyo—days later being approached hesitantly in 
a department store by a student who had heard the speech 
and wanted to say how much he appreciated it. 

...Mr. Ota Adler of England, council member of 
WMW.FG, saying towards the end of the conferences, “You 
know, these people from so many lands looked rather 
strange when we first met, but being together for this 


length of time it seems to me that we all look pretty much 
alike.” 


February 1953 
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UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, Inc. 
WE BELIEVE: 


e@ The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men everywhere; 


e Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally endangered; 


e “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed;” 


e As men in the past have created national governments to secure those rights which 
local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now create a limited world govern- 
ment adequate to afford the protection against war which national governments can no 
longer effectively provide; 


e War is not inevitable: it can be prevented by the action of men through creation 
of a limited world government; 


e A limited world government must have powers adequate to enforce disarmament 
in all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace; 


e A limited world government should have direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority; 


e A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, having 
only those powers specifically granted to it; 


e All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be reserved to 
the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation complete internal sovereignty 
to manage its domestic affairs. 


To These Ends— 


WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the U'ited Nations; 


WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective of United States 


foreign policy to support and strengthen the United Nations and to develop it into a world 
federal government with limitzd powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 


laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us toward this objective. é 
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